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Communication and Goals 


Two centuries ago, the Western World witnessed the beginning 
of the industrial revolution. Until this century, only two mass media 
of communication were associated with this revolution: printing and 
photography. Historians have treated voluminously of textile ma- 
chines but have scarcely mentioned printing and photography, per- 
haps because of the complexity of the social and psychological con- 
comitants. 


For the sake of perspective, consider the modern physical com- 
ponents of the communication revolution: electricity which led to 
telegraph and telephone, hertzian waves bringing wireless and then, 
climactically, the freeing of the electron from its atom, and its control 
in the vacuum tube for use in radio, sound motion pictures, television, 
magnetic tape, radar, and the electronic “‘brain,”’ with all their prob- 
lems and potentialities. 


Communication is essential to civilization. Certainly communica- 
tion is a principal element in many institutional practices: education, 
journalism, literature, sermons, conversation, human relations, public 
relations, politics, diplomacy, propaganda, publicity, advertising, 
salesmanship, and psycho-therapy. 


Progress in the science and art of communication is closely de- 
pendent on advances in nearly every one of the academic disciplines. 
In the physical sciences, they are obvious: sound, light, electricity, 
electronics, photochemistry, and mathematics. In the biological sci- 
ences, certain areas are very important, namely, the physiology of the 
central nervous system; the sensory mechanisms, particularly vision 
and hearing; and the vocal mechanism. In the social sciences, the 
interrelationships with communication are innumerable. Psychology 
is advancing our understanding of learning, attitudes, social values, 
and of those predispositions which are important to both the sender 
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and the receiver of a communication. Political science and anthro- 
pology are vital in the sense that they deal with the shaping and shar- 
ing of social values. In the humanities, language and art are actual 
vehicles for communication. 


The mass media are widely criticised for failure to make greater 
contributions to education, but where does that responsibility lie? 
It rests with those institutions that are most closely associated with 
developing and raising standards of tastes, social values, and demo- 
cratic ideals. A most influential institution is certainly the family. Can 
the family raise itself by its bootstraps? The answer is yes, if it can have 
the assistance of the other institutions such as the church, the school, 
the library, recreation department, adult education program, and 
especially the mass media. 


In the final analysis, public communication has one primary pur- 
pose, to advance and preserve our democratic values and institutions. 
But its role is not confined to this single purpose, since it is involved in 
every social situation and especially in progress. 


MELvin BropsHAUG 
Dean, School of Public Relations and Communications 


Departmental Registration —Graduate School 


Department or Division Second Semester, 1953-54 First Semester, 1954-55 

A.M. Ph.D. N.C.* Tel. A.M. Ph.D. N.C.* Tel. 

Comparative Literature......... 2 2 I — I 
39 17 I 57 39 18 3 60 
13 4 17 12 7 I 20 
5 I 1 7 3 I I 5 
31 3 — 34 18 4 4 26 
38 7 — 55 35 16 1 52 
History and Literature.......... 2 _-_ — 2 6 4— 10 
Latin American Studies......... 2 2 — _-_ — -- 
19 10 — 29 15 10 — 25 
19 15 4 38 18 18 I 37 

39 60 2 101 37 53 13 103 
Romance Languages........... II 12 I 24 12 9 I 22 
21 7 2 30 18 II 2 31 
DAGGICAl 12 13 I 26 9 4 — 23 
Theological Studies............. 3 37 — 40 6 48 2 56 
357 256 19 632 350 275 39 664 


*Non-degree Candidates. Non-resident candidates are not included in this table. 
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“A By-Product of My Work’’* 


Alexander Graham Bell at Boston University 


ALBERT T. Murpny, Assistant Professor of Speech and Hearing 
Co-Director of the Speech and Hearing Center 


The common facts of today are the product 
of yesterday’s research. 
—Dean Duncan Macdonald 


That Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented the telephone is universally 
known; that he was an educator of 
hard-of-hearing and deaf individuals 
is not as well known; that he was a 
Professor at Boston University is 
even less known; and therein lies a 
tale. 

In a manner of speaking, Bell in- 
herited the telephone. He was the 
third member of his family to be an 
expert in the field of speech, his 
father and grandfather having been 
famous speech educators in England. 
Bell once said: “From my earliest 
childhood my attention was directed 
to the subject of acoustics, specifically 
to the study of speech, and I was 
urged by my father to study every- 
thing bearing upon it.” For several 
years prior to coming to this country 
from England, he had taught public 
speaking and dramatic interpreta- 
tion, and had tutored deaf individu- 
als in speech and language develop- 
ment. 

In April, 1871, having been on 
this continent a very few months, he 
was invited to speak at the Horace 
Mann School for the Deaf in Boston. 
This was followed by a series of lec- 
tures at the Clarke and Hartford 
Schools for the Deaf. In 1872, Bell 
opened a “School of Vocal Physi- 


*This article, submitted to the JouRNAL 
in April, 1954, was released for prior publi- 
cation in the Volta Review, June, 1954, as 
“Dr. Bell and Boston University.” It is 
printed here, with a few changes, by per- 
mission. 


ology” at 35 West Newton Street, 
Boston,*...for the correction of 
stammering and other defects of ut- 
terance and for practical instruction 
in visible speech....” He also 
taught speech and language to 
hard-of-hearing and deaf individuals. 

In 1873, Boston University, chart- 
ered only four years before, opened a 
School of Oratory, thereby becoming 
one of the country’s earliest pioneer 
institutions in the Speech field. The 
Dean, Lewis B. Munroe, was an out- 
standing person in the field of Speech 
Education. Two of his Boston Uni- 
versity students, Charles Wesley 
Emerson and Samuel Silas Curry, 
became founders of schools of speech 
that have been famous for over 60 
years. Although the School of Ora- 
tory was discontinued in 1880, it was 
during this period that Bell’s name 
became linked intimately with the 
University. From 1873 to 1879 he 
was Professor of ‘Vocal Physiology” 
and taught courses titled “Culture of 
the Human Voice,” “The Mechan- 
ism of Speech,” ‘Methods of In- 
structing Deaf....in Articulation,” 
and “Visible Speech.” The major 
part of the experimentation that re- 
sulted in the telephone actually oc- 
curred during his period as a profes- 
sor here. It was a common sight for 
the students to see wires strung in all 
directions in his classroom. In fact, 
the first scientific demonstration of 
the telephone was from his class- 
room to the Athenaeum nearby. It 
was in this same classroom that the 
first foreign language, that of a 
Japanese student to whom Bell was 
giving speech training, was transmit- 
ted by telephone. From his lectures 
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he would dash over to rooms he 
rented in another University build- 
ing at 18 Beacon Street. There he 
would give private lessons in public 
speaking, phonetics, and speech de- 
velopment for the deaf. Evenings 
would find him conducting his ex- 
periments into the morning hours. 
Oddly enough, Bell knew compara- 
tively little about electricity, but his 
wide knowledge of the anatomy and 
physiology of the speech and hearing 
mechanism and the physics of sound 
provided the soil out of which the 
great invention grew. 

A popular story maintains that 
the invention of the telephone was a 
direct result of Bell’s attempt to pro- 
vide increased hearing acuity for his 
wife, who was deaf. Although he 
tutored her during his early years as 
a professor, Bell himself has said that 
the idea of the telephone occurred to 
him while working with his young 
deaf students. Realizing that the ina- 
bility to hear one’s own voice seri- 
ously impaired a person’s ability to 
learn to speak, his first aim had been 
to construct an apparatus that would 
allow those handicapped in hearing 
to see their voices. He wanted to de- 
velop equipment having a mouth- 
piece for the child to speak into and 
a vibrator that would make impres- 
sions on a slate to indicate changes of 
voice pitch and intensity. Although 
he failed, the thinking that occurred 
during the experimentation led even- 
tually to the telephone. 

His attempt to make speech “‘visi- 
ble’ was merely one way in which 
he sought to improve educational 
procedures for the deaf. He was a 
pioneer in teaching pre-school deaf 
children, in advocating the teaching 
and use of speech rather than sign- 
language, and in research metho- 
dology with deaf populations. In 
1887 he established the Volta Bureau, 
today the world’s leading informa- 
tion center about deafness. (See note 
at end.) He also founded the Ameri- 
can Association for Promoting Teach- 


ing of Speech to the Deaf, now known 
as the Alexander Graham Bell Asso- 
ciation for the Deaf. If he had never 
invented the telephone, he would be 
revered today as an outstanding 
educator. 

When Bell needed extra time to 
prepare his invention for the Phila- 
delphia Centennial Exhibition, Bos- 
ton University’s President Warren 
gave him a year’s advance salary 
and a leave of absence from teach- 
ing. Years later Bell remarked that 
it was Boston University that had 
made it possible for him to devote 
the time necessary for scientific in- 
quiry and added that the telephone 
was “fa by-product of my work in 
your institution and was made possi- 
ble because of the encouragement 
of your University .... Moreover, it 
was Boston University that gave me 
a standing in scholarly circles and 
led to my recognition by the scienti- 
fic world.” An editorial appearing 
in the Boston Herald (March 15, 
1916) included this reaction to the 
above statement by Bell: “When a 
man like Mr. Bell acknowledges in 
this way his indebtedness to what is 
often dismissed as ‘academic,’ he 
strikes a good blow at the common 
blunder of setting theory and prac- 
tice over against each other, as if 
they were opposites, like fact and 
fancy. Theory outruns practice; but 
practice only gropes till theory guides 
it. Telephones. . . .electric lights and 
radio-stations, do not spring up, 
mushroom-like, on the level of mere 
practice.” 

Bell has been dead for many 
years, but still he is with us in many 
ways. One imagines the warm- 
hearted feeling Bell would experi- 
ence if he could view our institution 
in action today, with its many 
activities and principles symbolizing 
the ideals, hopes and even the life 
works of the great inventor—the 
contributions to scientific research 
and experimentation by his Uni- 
versity’s scholars; the training of 
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special educators of the deaf and 
hard-of-hearing; the daily rehabilita- 
tion in our Speech and Hearing 
Center of scores of youngsters with 
hearing and speech problems; the 
presence of approximately three 
hundred students from foreign lands, 
about forty of whom receive weekly 
treatments in the modification of 
their foreign dialects in the same 
Speech and Hearing Center; the ex- 
perimentation with modern appara- 
tus designed to make speech “‘visi- 
ble” to the deaf. 

A University is concerned with 
knowledge and the effective com- 
munication of that knowledge. In a 
sense, the word “communication” 
symbolizes Bell’s life and work—the 
achievement of greater personal and 
social adjustments through improved 
communication methods, be it among 
nations via telephone, or be it 
among the deaf and non-handicap- 
ped via enriched speech/language 
usage. All this is part of Boston Uni- 
versity’s research and educational 
heritage. The standards are high, 


New Regulations on Graduate Student 
Deferment 


but the rewards—like Bell’s tele- 
phone—are infinite. 


{[Note: Miss Alice Dunlap, Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Volta Bureau 
and Editor of the Volta Review, 
writes: “One of the honors awarded 
to Alexander Graham Bell was a 
prize that had been established by 
Napoleon Bonaparte in honor of the 
Italian electrician, Volta, the same 
man from whose name we get the 
common words volt and voltage. 
The prize was called the Volta 
Prize and amounted to 50,000 francs 
or $10,000. Dr. Bell saw in this 
award a possible opportunity to 
realize his dream of an information 
center on deafness. He took the 
money and invested it in some other 
inventions and from these inven- 
tions realized enough to carry out 
his plan for a center of information 
on deafness. He established a center 
in 1887 and called it the Volta 
Bureau.” Address of the Bureau is: 
1537 35th Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton 7, D. C.] 


The following communication to Dean Duncan Macdonald, of the 
Graduate School, from Dr. Irving C. Whittemore, Professor of Human Rela- 
tions, will be of interest to all connected with the Graduate School. 

‘“‘As a former member of the staff, National Headquarters, Selective 


Service System, I received yesterday [October 21] a copy of changes in regu- 
lations requiring that graduate students, to be eligible for deferment if they 
enter the graduate school after January 1, 1955, must have stood in the upper 
25% (instead of 50%) of the senior class, or have achieved a score of 80 
va of 75) on the S.S.C.Q.T. (Selective Service College Qualification 
Test). 

‘Heads of Departments would do well to consider this change in select- 
ing students. 

“In spite of the change there will be little effect on the number of gradu- 
ate students enrolled over the country as a whole. 

‘Careful studies we made for our Committee showed that 25-30% of 
graduating seniors qualify under one or the other of the two new standards, 
more than enough to maintain present numbers in the graduate schools. 

‘‘We shall now have standards that local boards are more likely to ap- 
prove, and we have eliminated from eligibility for deferment only those we 
would not take anyway.” 


Boston University Books Reviewed 


Publicity for Prestige and Profit. By Howarp STEpHENsON* and Westey F. 
PRATZNER.* Foreword by Haro.p C. Case, President, Boston Univer- 
sity. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 1953. xi, 304 pp. 


$4.50. 


Reviewed by Cecetia VANAUKEN** 


Much has been written about the 
art of public relations since it has 
burgeoned within the past genera- 
tion into a new and now fully recog- 
nized profession. In the outcrop of 
literature describing this relatively 
new field of endeavor, no single vol- 
ume the present reviewer has pe- 
rused covers more saliently or read- 
ably what one entering industrial 
public relations should know about 
the work ahead of him than does 
this noteworthy book by Professors 
Stephenson and Pratzner. 

In the old days before public re- 
lations reached the dignity of its 
present standing, the so-called press 
agent was looked upon askance by 
newspaper editors. His integrity was 
all too frequently questionable, and 
his handouts, while they might be 
what his organization wanted to see 
printed, were apt to be gross exagger- 
ations of the truth. Authors Stephen- 
son and Pratzner stress that the first 
duty of a public relations representa- 
tive is toward the public, and that 
everything he writes or says, or 
causes others to write or say, in the 
interest of his employer should also be 
in the public interest. Furthermore, 
they concur that when the employer 
of a public relations man or woman 
engages in indefensible practices af- 
fecting the public which he refuses to 
change, then the public relationist 


*Dr. Stephenson is Professor of Public 
Relations and Chairman of the Division of 
Public Relations in the School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications; Mr. Pratzner 
is Professor of Public Relations and Assistant 
Chairman of the Division of Public Rela- 
tions. 

**Public Relations Officer, Tufts College, 
Medford. 


may be forced to make a decision as 
to which interest he shall serve. He 
must put the public interest first, 
even if it means that he severs his 
business connection. 

How, then, one in public relations 
can carry on his or her activities “in 
the public interest” with success is 
the main premise of the book, and it, 
too, is the philosophy of the profes- 
sional training which these two dis- 
tinguished educators and others on 
the faculty are imparting to students 
at the School of Public Relations and 
Communications. P. R. graduates at 
Boston University have their counter- 
part of the physician’s Hippocratic 
oath. 

Publicity for Prestige and Profit is not, 
however, solely an exhortation upon 
the ethics of public relations in in- 
dustry. It is, in addition, a very valu- 
able handbook by experts in the 
field. The authors’ formula for sue- 
cess in publicity, which is the guide 
throughout the book, is: 1. Find good 
stories to tell; 2. Tell them well; and 
3. Get them published to the right 
readers and listeners. If after reading 
the chapter ‘“‘How to Cultivate News 
Sources” the beginner does not have 
a pretty clear concept of how to 
proceed, there is not much hope for 
him. He will be further aided by the 
stimulating chapters dealing with 
‘Reaching the Public” through vari- 
ous media, all of which will be found 
to contain many pointers even the 
seasoned public relationist may bene- 
fit by. 

All the various publics among 
which industrial concerns, large and 
small, must create good will, or good 
public relations, come in for con- 
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sideration in the comprehensive vol- 
ume which so well covers each prob- 
lem likely to confront the industrial 
public relationist. Excellent are the 
chapters dealing with the house or- 
gan, annual reports, and how to in- 
form the public when the news is 
bad. 

Presidents of industrial concerns 
reading the book will be likely to see 


the wisdom of increasing their bud- 
gets for public relations, while those 
employed in industrial public rela- 
tions will find new zest in working for 
the interest of their companies and 
the public. On the reading list of 
tyros in both industrial and other 
branches of publicity and _ public 
relations the book is certainly a very 
definite “‘must.” 


Student Research— Public Relations 


Boston University as a Literary Center 


Ropert A. Beacu, Jr. 


Last February a questionnaire was 
circulated among members of the Uni- 
versity faculty, inquiring about their 
publications of the two years 1952 and 
1953. The JourNAL has asked Mr. 
Robert A. Beach, Jr., a member of the 
student group that prepared the question- 
naire, to write a brief account of the origin, 
purpose, and results of this questionnaire. 

Mr. Beach received his B.A. degree 
from Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, 
Ohio, in 1950. From then until 1953, he 
was Director of Public Relations at 
Baldwin-Wallace. In August, 1954, Mr. 
Beach received the degree of Master of 
Science in Public Relations from the Bos- 
ton University School of Public Relations 
and Communications, and 1s now again 
serving Baldwin-Wallace as Director of 
Public Relations. 


Intrigued by the opportunity to 
consider “Boston University as a 
Literary Center,” graduate students 
of the University’s School of Public 
Relations and Communications ex- 
plored this topic last year. 

By two semesters of study in the 
school’s required course, which con- 
siders “Contemporary Problems in 
Public Relations’ (PR 701, 702), 
students felt they came closer to 
understanding a great University as 
a literary center and to determining 
some measure of evaluation. 


The study depended heavily on 
faculty cooperation with efforts to 
determine the literary output of the 
University during 1952 and 1953. 
About thirteen per cent, or 169, re- 
sponded to a questionnaire sent to 
1400 faculty members. Of these, 101 
of the respondents had publications 
to report to the team of students 
which began its work by compiling 
a list of the literary contributions of 
faculty and administration. 


In order to determine further the 
amount of writing done within the 
University, deans and librarians and 
the director of the Evening Division 
were interviewed along with key 
members of the administration; and 
a follow-up memorandum, which 
resulted in eight additional respons- 
es, was sent to all deans. 


In response to the question, “Was 
your affiliation with Boston Univer- 
sity mentioned in the publication?”, 
one of four asked on the faculty 
questionnaire, replies were: 83 ‘‘yes,”’ 
eight “‘no,” six “‘sometimes,” and 
four raised questions. Four reported 
articles in preparation; one reported 
working on confidential material. 

Other questions asked for name, 
school, and department, and books 
and articles authored between Janu- 
ary 1952 and December 31, 1953. 
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Responses to these questions made it 
possible to compile the most com- 
plete listing of writing within the 
University available for that period. 
A comparison of the questionnaire 
returns with the listings of the Presi- 
dent’s Bookshelf revealed that all 
listings in the President’s Annual Re- 
port had also been reported to this 
study. 

Other areas and factors which 
were examined as influences on the 
University’s standing as a literary 
center included the Boston Univer- 
sity Press, the Publicity Bureau, the 
President’s Book Shelf, and various 
University publications. This exam- 
ination indicated to the committee 
the difficulties involved in making a 
concise or accurate evaluation of the 
topic. 

Conclusions of the study, however, 
describe Boston University as a 
literary center with great potential. 
This observation includes the sug- 
gestion that to determine and state 
to what extent the University is a 
literary center would necessitate 
further study in the areas examined, 
as well as investigation of other areas 
on both a national and local basis. 
The group felt, for example, that it 
would be important to discover the 
opinion of people, perhaps alumni, 
in all parts of the country. 

The class in which this study was 
conducted as a field project met once 
each week with Professor Howard 
Stephenson, Chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Public Relations, and Dr. 
Bernard Hymovitch, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Research. Discussion, lec- 
tures, guest speakers, and reports by 
class members occupy class time in 
this course, with the time for lec- 


tures divided between the two pro- 
fessors. 

Team projects are carried out each 
semester by groups varying in size 
depending on the nature of the pro- 
ject selected. These groups have in- 
cluded as many as seven students 
and as few as one. The projects are 
carried on outside of class with occa- 
sional meetings and regular reports 
in class, copies of a final report to the 
group studied and to each member of 
the class, and an oral report in class. 

Studies during the second semester 
of the 1953-54 school year included: 
the USS Leyte Disaster, A Case Study 
in Navy Public Relations; Each 
Piece Does Its Work, A Study of the 
Public Relations Aspects of the Work 
of the American Red Cross; The 
Watertown (Mass.) Arsenal, A Pro- 
ject in Community Relations; and 
An Analysis of the Public Relations 
of the Junior League of Boston. 

In the ways cited, the course ful- 
fills its objective of “the application 
of public relations principles and 
practice toward the resolution of 
current problems in this field, drawn 
from case histories. Each problem 
and its possible solutions are clinical- 
ly examined. The many areas of 
knowledge, and the disciplines upon 
which public relations are based, are 
integrated and related to professional 
practice.” 

Those exposed to this course in the 
pursuit of a Master of Science degree 
in public relations are exploring 
topics which evoke considerable in- 
terest, making contributions of value 
to the areas studied, and are profiting 
from the practical application of 
public relations principles and prac- 
tices. 


Foreign Language Study Vindicated 


*‘The other foreigners at Oslo were more clever in linguistic accomplish- 
ments than the foreigners from the United States.”—Dean Linwood Chase, 
School of Education, in “Report to the Folks back Home on the Norway 
Meeting of the World Confederation of Organizations of the Teaching Pro- 
fession,”? NEA Journal, 43 (Oct. 1954), 431. 
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Business Research Developments 


James W. KELLEY, Professor of Economics 
Director, Bureau of Business Research 


The following is a brief review of 
the Bureau’s activities over the past 
several months, including those 
which are currently underway. 

1. Statistical Abstracts have been 
published for the South Shore Re- 
altors Association and for the town 
of Waltham, Massachusetts. 

2. The New England Deaconess 
Hospital Study. This study of nurses’ 
attitudes, manpower organization, 
and manpower utilization is nearly 
completed. The study is being done 
by Professor Lowell S. Trowbridge, 
Assistant Professor of Human Rela- 
tions, C.B.A. 

3. A report on the economic and 
social characteristics of the Greater 
Boston Area was prepared for the 
private use of the Massachusetts 
Bay Broadcasters. 

4. A study of the financing and 
administration of Collegiate Bur- 
eaus of Business Research has been 
completed in full text form as a 
Master’s Thesis by Mr. Paul Kram- 
er, former graduate assistant at the 
Bureau of Business Research. The 
findings will appear in a monograph 
now being prepared by Dr. Chris 
Theodore, the newly appointed Re- 
search Associate for the Bureau. 

5. A Study of the Cost of Doing 
Business. An analysis of data pro- 
vided by the Plumbing and Heating 
Wholesalers of New England was 
completed by the Bureau with the 
assistance of Mr. William Rogers, 
former graduate assistant at the 
Bureau. 

6. An analysis of sales areas and 
manpower allocations in the New 
England territory was made for a 
private client by Professor Kenneth 
D. Hutchinson, Professor of Market- 
ing, C.B.A. A similar study was done 


for another client in the same area by 
Professor Allen E. Beckwith, Associ- 
ate Professor of Marketing, C.B.A. 

7. In process is a study of members 
of the five-year class of 1949, College 
of Business Administration, as to 
their occupations with respect to 
their educational preparation, their 
work experience, and their incomes. 
These graduates are also invited to 
comment on their collegiate training 
and experiences. The findings will be 
completed within an estimated two 
months. Dr. Theodore is in charge 
of the study. 

8. A private client has been assist- 
ed in determining a desirable loca- 
tion for a small service industry. 

g. In the development stage are 
two programs combining research 
and education. 

The first is a locally organized 
plan in cooperation with the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Commerce, 
the Massachusetts Development 
Commission, selected industry and 
business concerns, and a local foun- 
dation. The plan presents the com- 
bined facilities of the Colleges in the 
area and is aimed at a research and 
educational program in the industri- 
al development field. This study 
grew out of initial working arrange- 
ments of the Bureau of Business Re- 
search with the Boston Edison Com- 
pany. 

The second is a business research 
program scheduled for operation in 
Bureaus of Business Research in the 
several schools and colleges through- 
out the country and is sponsored by 
national firms as clients. Its basic 
purpose is that of market measure- 
ment. At the present stage, two pilot 
studies are nearing completion, and 
the plan should get underway soon. 
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10. A Capital Outlay Projection 
Study is being completed for the 
town of Wakefield, Massachusetts. 
This marks the first time that any 
study of this sort has been done by a 
research team, and the Bureau is 
very happy to have been chosen as 
that team. Several other towns are 
watching the progress and results of 
this experience, and it is hoped that 
more of this same kind of study will 
be forthcoming. David J. Ashton, 


Assistant Professor of Economics, 
C.B.A., and John L. Fletcher, Assist- 
ant Professor of Government, C.L.A., 
are conducting the study. Results 
will be published by the town. 


[Note: Inquiries regarding these 
and similar research projects should 
be addressed to Professor Kelley at 
the Bureau of Business Research, 
685 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton 15.] 


Report on Recent Trip to Africa 


DanieL F. McCatt, Research Associate, African Research and Studies Program 


The object of my trip to Africa, 
August 18 to October 15, was two- 
fold: 1) to attend the conference at 
Abidjan in the Ivory Coast, French 
West Africa, on the Social Conse- 
quences of Industrialization and 
Urbanization in Africa, that was 
held at the beginning of October 
under the auspices of UNESCO, and 
2) to visit institutes of social research 
in Africa. In both instances I went 
as a representative of the Boston 
University African Research and 
Studies Program; but my attendance 
at the conference was also contingent 
upon my previous research in an 
urban community in the Gold Coast, 
which I had done as a Social Science 
Research Council Fellow. 

The conference brought together 
14 researchers from 11 research 
centers and five countries, and much 
of the material discussed was pre- 
sented for the first time, as most of 
the research was just recently com- 
pleted or currently in progress and so 
not yet available in print. In fact, 
this was the first general conference 
ever to be held on this important 
problem. Administrators or technical 
officers of six countries were also 
present, attesting to the practical 
significance of the subject for the 
countries concerned. 


Topics that were discussed in- 
cluded: means by which Africans 
are assimilated into an industrial 
system or an urban milieu; the ac- 
quisition of Western techniques and 
values; relationships between the 
urban and rural population; changes 
in the urbanized family; the ap- 
pearance of new types of associations; 
inter-ethnic relations; the character- 
istics of the elite; and methodological 
problems of studying urban condi- 
tions in Africa. 

Studies have been carried out in 
East, South, West, and Central 
Africa in British, French, and Bel- 
gian territories and in the Union of 
South Africa, so that the effects of 
regional, administrative, ethnic and 
other variations had to be considered 
in the discussions. 

The Research Institutes I visited 
before the conference were the East 
African Institute for Social Research, 
the Rhodes-Livingstone Institute, the 
South African Institute of Race Re- 
lations, Institut pour la Recherche 
Scientifique en Afrique Centrale, 
Institut d’ Etudes Centrafricaines, In- 
stitut Frangais d’Afrique Noire. 
Methods of cooperation and of ex- 
changes of material and staff were 
discussed with the directors of these 

[Continued on p. 43] 
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Higher Education in These Times* 


Harotp C. Case 


As we read the news reports in the 
daily press, we are alternately in- 
spired and enervated, intrigued and 
bored, encouraged and disheartened. 
The President of the United States 
reminded the American people that 
we are living “not in a moment of 
danger, but in an age of danger.” 
Nuclear physics has given every mo- 
ment a special precious quality and 
has lifted grim portents before us. In 
a world in which downtrodden mil- 
lions are self-conscious and aware 
of their power, in which hunger and 
communism ride in the same cara- 
van; in which nationalism and im- 
perialism are arrayed in deadly seri- 
ous debate; in which materialism 
with its gaudy colors and its heavy 
battalions threatens the life of the 
mind, with its solitary meditation 
and its somber hues; we may well be 
concerned for understanding the 
place of education in this time of 
crisis, and we must realize that there 
are no bleacher seats for observers. 
Everyone is a participant. 

Moreover, educators must be con- 
cerned about prevalent moods, for 
atmosphere is a determiner of educa- 
tional outcomes. Any substitution of 
timidity for confidence and of sus- 
picion for good will in classroom, 
laboratory, public forum, political 
campaign, or family fellowship will 
have ominous meaning for colleges 
and universities. 

The way of the scholar is a chal- 
lenging and inspiring, but often lone- 
ly journey. He is satisfied to work 
without public acclaim or large mon- 
etary rewards. But it is necessary for 
him to have unequivocal assurance 
that his quest for truth will not 
*Excerpts from an address delivered Oc- 


tober 21 to the Trustees and Faculty of Bos- 
ton University. 


President, Boston University 


penalize him as a citizen or as a 
member of a scholarly community. 

If popular clamor becomes a sub- 
stitute for proper inquiry and if in- 
security of faculty members replaces 
ample confidence in the full backing 
by trustees and administration, free 
access to ideas is doomed, and the 
university as we know it in history 
will have lost its birthright. 

The Trustees of Boston University 
have faced this issue squarely and 
have dealt with it in such a way as to 
enhance the security of the members 
of our faculty and to put us on the 
record as devotees of democracy. 

The emerging greatness of this in- 
stitution is due in a large measure 
to the insight, idealism, and fore- 
sight of the people who established 
and developed Boston University. 
They have thought of it as a bul- 
wark for the maintenance of the 
freedom of the mind and of the 
spirit upon which all other freedoms 
depend. Nothing could be more 
directly opposed to this concept of 
freedom than Communism. 

Anyone who has given up his con- 
science to Communist discipline 
lacks independence of thought, judg- 
ment, and action, and he has no 
place in an independent university. 
But the healthy educational com- 
munity achieves its stature by pre- 
serving differences in disciplines and 
viewpoints. These will be found 
wherever true scholars from the 
broad field of human learning unite 
their efforts to train tomorrow’s 
leaders. 

“It is the responsibility of educa- 
tion to support, and frequently to 
lead, the necessary and continuing 
fight to preserve freedom of expres- 
sion and freedom of inquiry. Even 
tolerance of intolerance must be 
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safeguarded so long as that intoler- 
ance does not attempt to destroy our 
American heritage of freedom. All 
educators should oppose any at- 
tempt by either government or pub- 
lic opinion to repress expression of 
honest views or to curtail scientific 
studies and researches. An educator 
must stand ready to fight for his 
right to pursue knowledge in the true 
scientific spirit. Because education 
has a centuries-old familiarity with 
the struggle to achieve and maintain 
freedom for the human mind, the 
American people rightfully look to 
educators for leadership in that con- 
tinuous battle.”! 

The times are ripe for bold and 
imaginative leadership in higher ed- 
ucation. An enormous increase in 
knowledge has not only enlarged the 
areas for study by the scholar, but 
has significantly changed the re- 
quirements for intellectual compe- 
tency. 

Chemists are obliged to know 
both classical and isotopic chemistry. 
Nuclear studies are requirements for 
the physicist, electronics for the 
engineer, world markets for the 
economist, psychology for the writer, 
economics for the public relations 
expert, business management for the 
minister, and archaeology for the 
sociologist. These are as mandatory 
as elementary education is a pre- 
requisite for advanced studies. 

* * * 

The growing demand for specializ- 
ation has reduced the number of 
liberal arts courses offered by uni- 
versities. Instead of extending the 
time required for the earning of a 
degree in a vocational or professional 
field, and thereby insisting on the 
full course of arts and sciences, the 
tendency has been to decrease the 
content courses and increase the tech- 
nical courses. Professional education 
has almost eliminated electives from 
its curriculum. 

This has reduced both the appe- 
tite for and the experience of the arts 


and sciences. Less than one third of 
the men who graduated from 1,306 
colleges in June, 1952, “‘took courses 
that by any stretch of the definition 
made them products of a general ed- 
ucation,” and “the percentage of 
liberal arts, basic-science majors 
declined from 43 per cent in 1940 to 
35-5 per cent for the Class of 1952.” 

Observing this trend, some educa- 
tors are adopting an attitude of de- 
feat, predicting the eclipse of liberal 
arts and general education, and 
‘“‘holding on”’ as if they were expect- 
ing to be engulfed by a horde of bar- 
barians. 

Even if they were correct in their 
pessimism, they would be mistaken 
in their approach. They decry quan- 
titative measurements for qualitative 
experiences. Still, they imply that if 
the number of hours of required lib- 
eral arts subjects could be main- 
tained at a level, culture would be 
guaranteed. 

But every teacher knows that 
often a single course may serve to 
strike the spark and fire the student 
with scholarly ambitions. One in- 
structor can make a technical course 
an exciting adventure into all knowl- 
edge, all culture, and all wisdom; 
whereas another instructor can re- 
duce an excursion into the humani- 
ties to the level of dull drudgery, de- 
priving it of all connections with 
other cultural subjects. The differ- 
ence is actually not in the assign- 
ments so much as in the assigner. 
Personality counts for more than sub- 
ject matter covered. 

* * * 

The interrelatedness of liberal and 
specialized education is so apparent, 
that the call is for more, not less, in- 
terdisciplinary cooperation. 

One of the hopeful signs in this 
hour is a rapidly growing awareness 
of this interrelationship. Clarence B. 
Randall says: 

“The weakness of technical educa- 
tion as a preparation for a business 
career. ..when it is not balanced by 


participation in liberal disciplines, is 
that it leaves in the mind of the stu- 
dent the impression that all prob- 
lems are quantitative, and that a 
solution will appear as soon as all 
the facts have been collected and 
the correct mathematical formula 
evolved. Would life were that simple! 
Unhappily, the mysteries of human 
behavior from which come our most 
complex modern problems do not 
lend themselves to quantitative anal- 
ysis, and there is no mental slide 
rule which can be distributed as a 
substitute for straight thinking.” 
Not only is industry becoming 
aware that “higher education is now 
training the general staff for the 
civilization of the future,” but on all 
sides there is a steadily rising chorus, 
asking for more liberal education. 
Public relations executives are seek- 
ing graduates with broad knowledge 
in the social sciences and humani- 


ties; industries are recruiting arts and 
sciences majors for their “loop train- 
ing” courses, instead of insisting on 
engineering degrees as prerequisites 
for employment; schools of educa- 
tion are far removed from the old 
concept of the “‘teachers’ college,” 
and are offering a program, as at 
Boston University, “‘which is es- 
sentially a vocational inlay in a sub- 
stantially ‘liberal’ education.’’4 
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institutes; and all expressed great 
interest in the creation of the Boston 
University African Research and 
Studies Program and look forward 
to increased contacts to further the 
study of African problems. 

In addition to the research in- 
stitutes, I also visited the University 
College (Gordon Memorial College) 
at Khartoum, Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan; the University College at Ma- 
kerere, Uganda; Witwatersrand Un- 
iversity, Johannesburg, Union of 
South Africa; and the University 
College of the Gold Coast, where I 
sought out those people who manage 
to combine research with teaching. 

Counting both the research cen- 
ters and the universities, more than a 
couple dozen projects ranging over 
the subjects of ethnology, sociology, 
economics, linguistics, history, and 
psychology are currently being 


planned, carried out, or prepared for 
publication. 

Governmental Departments of In- 
formation, Social Welfare, African 
Affairs, Education, Labour, Town 
Planning, Agriculture, and Statistics 
were visited when local conditions 
indicated the special importance of a 
particular department in regard to 
social change. 

In all, I interviewed over 140 
people, and I collected a great num- 
ber of pieces of printed documenta- 
tion, and I also heard personal inter- 
pretations given orally, so that the 
source materials of the African Pro- 
gram have been decidedly enriched. 

Appreciation is hereby expressed 
to all those at Boston University and 
at the places mentioned above who 
facilitated this trip and contributed 
to its success. 
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The Philosophical Forum 


Brightman Memorial Volume 


The 1954 issue of the Philosophical 
Forum, Volume XII, has appeared 
as a ““Memorial Volume dedicated 
to Edgar Sheffield Brightman.” * 
The Forum is published annually by 
the Boston University Philosophical 
Club. Its editorial board changes 
from year to year; Editor for this is- 
sue is Peter V. Corea, Borden Parker 
Bowne Fellow, 1954-1955. 

Of the 115 pages of this Memorial 
Volume, most are concerned directly 
or indirectly with Professor Bright- 
man. Jannette Newhall, Librarian, 
School of Theology, and Assistant 
Professor of Research Methods, con- 
tributes two items, “Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman, A Biographical Sketch” 
(g-21) and “Selected Bibliography 
of the Writings of Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman” (22-28). In her “Bio- 
graphical Sketch” Dr. Newhall 
traces Brightman’s career as teacher 
and scholar, repeating ‘‘as little as 
possible of the information already 
available in...other sources.” She 
concludes with a sympathetic enu- 
meration of Brightman’s major char- 
acteristics (19-21): his directness “in 
thought and action,” “his concern 
for system,” his “bubbling humor... 
in any group or class,” the “thoughtful 
reverence in [his] approach to religion,” 
his “‘steady courage,” and the “‘humble 
search for truth. ..as the guiding motif 
in [his] personality.” 

*‘Personalism in the History of 
Western Philosophy” (29-51), by 
Professor L. Harold DeWolf, out- 
lines synoptically the history and the 
tenets of the philosophical school to 
which Brightman adhered. Bright- 
man’s definition of Personalism seems 
characteristically direct suc- 


*Copies available at $1.50 (two or more 
at $1.25 each) from the ;Philosophical Fo- 
rum, Boston University, Room 214, 725 
Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 15, Mass. 


cint: “A philosophical system in 
which persons (or selves) are the sole 
(or dominant) metaphysical reali- 
ties, as well as the only ultimate in- 
trinsic values.” Brightman’s own 
contributions to Personalism are also 
noted (49-51). 

Professor Peter A. Bertocci and M. 
Alicia Corea, in “Edgar Sheffield 
Brightman Through His Students’ 
Eyes” (53-67), depict Brightman’s 
personality as man and teacher as 
revealed in the reminiscences, anec- 
dotes, and evaluations contributed 
by former students. 

Three articles deal with the place 
of Personalism in foreign countries. 
José A. Franquiz, in ‘‘Personalism in 
Latin American Philosophy” (68- 
81), expresses high esteem for Bright- 
man: “As evidenced by his bibli- 
ography, no philosopher in the 
United States ever devoted more 
time to appraisal, criticism and 
stimulus of Latin American philos- 
ophy than Edgar S. Brightman.” 
Swami Akhilananda and David Nor- 
imoto lino, in their respective arti- 
cles, ‘‘Personalism in Indian Philoso- 
phy” (82-87) and ‘‘Personalism in 
Japanese Thought’ (88-91), deal 
with the philosophical system with- 
out special reference to Brightman. 

This volume contains two ‘‘Me- 
morials” read before the American 
Philosophical Association, Decem- 
ber, 1953, one on Professor Bright- 
man (92-94) by Professors P. A. 
Bertocci, Lavely, and Millard, and 
the other on Dean Albert C. Knud- 
son (95-96) by Professor DeWolf. 

Two excellent photographs (8, 52) 
help to convey to the reader some- 
thing of Professor Brightman’s per- 
sonality. “Book Reviews” (97-114) 
and “Books Received” (114-115) 
complete this Memorial Volume. 


— 


